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comfortable place and querulously
complains that she is a " lone,
lorn creetur, and everythink goes
contrairy with her."

Gumming. Disease or affec-
tion of fruit trees usually duo to
excessive richness in the soil. It
manifests itself by exudations of a
yellowish-brown transparent sub-
stance upon the stems or joint
branches of the trees. Trees so
affected should cither be trans-
planted into a less fertile soil or
rigorously root-pruned. As a rule,
gummy trees run to an excess of
foliage without making much fruit.
The condition may also be a re-
sponse to disease, such as silver
leaf of plum trees, where it is a
protective device to isolate diseased
tissues.

Gumti. River of India, in the
Uttar Union. It rises east of
Pilibhit, and after a course of about
500 m. enters the Ganges at Said-
pur, in Ghazipur district. The
Gumti is the only left bank tribu-
tary of the Ganges which does not
issue from the Himalayas; it de-
pends for its water entirely upon
the rains. Lucknow is the chief
town on its banks.

Gumurdjina, GUMURZHIKA, OR
GUMUUINA. Town of Greece, in
Thrace. Known chiefly for its
large annual cattle market, it is
situated on the Karaga, about
70 m. S.W. of Adrianople, and
12 m. from the Aegean Spa. The
district produces good wine.

Gun (A.S. gonm, machine for
throwing missiles). Term loosely
employed to describe several
widely different varieties of fire-
arms and, more particularly,
relatively long-barrelled varieties.
Among smaller firearms, the term
gun is chiefly confined to long-
barrelled, smooth-bore sporting
weapons and the automatically
operated rifles termed machine-
guns. Among larger firearms, gun
is the designation of the long-
barrelled rifled weapons, which,
on account of their stronger con-
struction, permitting higher cham-
ber pressures, and -consequently
greater muzzle velocity of the pro-
jectile, are able to throw the latter
a greater distance with a compara-
tively flat trajectory in contra-
distinction to the more lightly
constructed howitzers, which,
though they may throw a projec-
tile of equal or greater weight for
similar calibres, work at a lower
pressure, have a shorter range, and
attain this by a steep or high
trajectory. Howitzers are usually
rifled, but many introduced to aid
trench fighting in the First Great
War were smooth bored.

The early history and develop-
ment of the sporting gun is the
same as that of the military wea-
pon, and it was not until it was re-
cognized, towards the middle of
the 19th century, that a rifled
weapon was essential for military
purposes, that the two classes be-
came distinctive. Modern sporting
guns throw a charge of small shot
to an effective range of 50 to 00
yards, the barrels being smooth
bored. If the boro is parallel
throughout it is known as cylinder,
but if it IB constricted towards
the muzzle in order to increase the
effective range and prevent the
shot spreading so widely it is
termed choke (half or full). Most
guns are double barrelled, and ex-
cept for special purposes it is
usual for the right barrel to be
cylinder and the left choke bored.
The size of the bore is designated
by a number, this being a survival
from the days of the musket and
founded on the weight of the
single lead bullet which the barrel
was designed to use. The most
usual size is 12 bore, but 8 or 4
bore guns are employed for duck
shooting, and 16, 20, and 28 bore
guns when an exceptionally light
weapon is desired.

The question of weight has
always been important in the
manufacture of sporting weapons,
it being essential to attain the
maximum strength with the mini-
mum weight. Barrels were for
years constructed of strands of
wrought iron and steel twisted and
then welded together (Damascus
barrels); but the type is now
chiefly valued for the beauty of
the etched surface, as modern
alloy steels provide ample strength
and toughness.

All modern weapons are breech-
loading and employ central fire car-
tridges. In some guns the striking
mechanism is external (hammer
guns), while in others the striking
mechanism is enclosed in the lock,
giving a neater appearance (ham-
mer less). Some of the latter class,
known as ejectors, automatically
throw out the empty cartridge
case after a shot has been fired,
and a further development is the
single trigger gun in which one
trigger controls both barrels.
Single-barrel repeating and auto-
matic guns carrying five to eight
cartridges in a magazine have also
been introduced, but are too heavy
to be popular. To give some
measure of safety where it is
necessary to carry the weapons
loaded, hammer guns can be placed
at half cock, and the hammerless
variety have a safety catch.

In the highest-class guns speci-
ally well-figured walnut is em-
ployed for tho stocks, and the
greatest skill is lavished on elab-
orate engraving of the lock plates
and brooch block. English guns
havo tho highest reputation for
beauty and accuracy of workman-
ship, while Belgian guns supply a
more popular demand. After 1918
the Birmingham Small Arms
co. instituted a policy of mass pro-
duction of plain finished, reliable
guns at a competitive price. Be-
fore any gun is purchased it should
bo submitted to a firing proof for
strength as evidenced by a proof
mark stamped on the barrels, while
smokeless powder cartridges should
not bo used in any gun which has
not boon tested for the higher pres-
sures involved and does not bear
the stamp "nitro proof." Set
Artillery ; Bore ; Bullet; Calibre;
Firearms; Guns and Gunnery,
Naval; Machino-Gun ; Rifle.
Gunboat. Term usually applied
to small craft capable of operating
in shallow waters and limited areas,
and in which the gun assumes an
importance disproportionate to the
size of the vessel. In the days of
sail, a gunboat was usually a
small coast defence vessel, often
furnished with sweeps to enable
her to take advantage of an oppo-
nent becalmed in sight of land.
In the British Navy recently
there have been three types of
gunboat: (1) River gunboats,
originally designed for service on
the Yang-tse and other Chinese
waterways; in size these have
varied from 700 tons, with an
armament of two 4-in. guns, one
3-7-in. howitzer, and a dozen
smaller weapons, to 185 tons,
armed with one 3-7-in. howitzer
and nine smaller pieces. (2) Motor
gunboats, employed during the
Second Great War against enemy
coastal traffic in the North Sea
and English Channel; ultimately
there were two main types, of 12
and 60 tons respectively, with
speeds of 25-26*5 knots, and arma-
ments of 40-mm., 20-mm., and
machine-guns. (3) Steam gun-
boats, with the same purpose but
of greater size and speed (250 tons
and over 30 knots).
In the U.S. and Netherlands
navies the term gunboat has been
classified as a sloop in the Royal
Navy. The Brazilian navy pos-
sesses specially designed gunboats
for duty on the Amazon, varying
in size from 620 to 190 tone.
Guncotton. Nitrocellulose of
i of nitration, contain-